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OCD Set-Up Raises 
Bitter Controversy 


This Agency Now Includes With- 
in Its Scope a Wide Range 
of Varied Activities 


SHOULD IT BE SIMPLIFIED? 


Opponents Urge It to Work Solely on 
Air-Raid Defense; Supporters 
Seek Broader Approach 


The Office of Civilian Defense has 
become the center of a sharp contro- 
versy. Several issues, as a matter of 
fact, have developed about it. The 
criticisms which one hears about the 
OCD relate in part to personalities. 
There has been complaint because 
Mayor LaGuardia, as director of the 
OCD, gave it only part of his time. 
His numerous other important duties 
prevented him from concentrating 
on this agency. That is why he de- 
cided last week to resign. 

There is criticism also of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. The First Lady 
of the land, like the mayor of New 
York City, has many activities in 
addition to being assistant director 
of the OCD. And there is criticism of 
some of the appointments she has 
made to positions in the organization. 
She has, for example, given a dancer, 
Mayris Chaney, a job at a salary of 
$4,600. 


Charges of Inefficiency 

Some of the critics of the Office of 
Civilian Defense charge that there is 
inefficiency in its administration. 
They say that no one knows just what 
are the duties of Director LaGuardia, 
Assistant Director Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and the newly appointed executive 
officer, Dean James M. Landis. It is 
said that there is overlapping of duties 
and responsibilities. Another issue, 
and perhaps the most important one 
of all, relates to the field which the 
OCD should cover. Is its main work 
the protection of cities against air 
raids? Or is it supposed to build 
morale within the nation, to protect 
public health, provide recreation for 
the people, and in other ways 
strengthen the human_resources 
which are to be used in the drive for 
victory? 

In general, those who would limit 
the work of the OCD to protection 
against air raids think that the or- 
ganization should be put in the War 
Department and should be operated 
by the Army, while those who feel 
that it should cover a wider field ar- 
gue that it should remain a civilian 
organization. 

Before we consider these basic is- 
Sues, it may be well to get a picture 
of what the Office of Civilian Defense 
now is, and of what it is doing. 

The Office of Civilian Defense was 
organized before the United States 
got into the war. There was a general 
feeling that the country might be in- 
volved in war, and that it ought to 
be ready. There was a widespread 
belief that in case of war, some of our 
Cities might be subjected to air raids. 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Explaining the War 
Walter E. Myer 


If the people of the United States are to do their full part in helping to carry 
on the great war in which we are engaged to a victorious conclusion, they must 
be well informed, they must know what is going on, must understand wartime 
developments, must be familiar with the purposes of the government and the 
measures which are being taken to achieve those purposes. The government 
is alive to this necessity, and it is taking pains to give the public adequate 
information. There is an official agency known as the Office of Government 
Reports, and it furnishes to the press accurate information about all phases of 
war activity and war preparation. But mere information is not enough. Facts 
and figures alone do not enable people to understand complex situations fully. 
They do not give the whole picture. There is a need for dramatic presentations, 
artistically conceived and executed, so that people may see events, problems, 
and developments in human terms, so they may see in imagination a full picture 
of what is happening, and of the effects of all this upon human lives. 


The four national radio networks are taking up this problem. They have 
arranged for a series of dramatic sketches which will bring home to the public 
the true and full reality of what is happening. The series is to be known by the 
general title, “This Is War.” It is to be directed by Norman Corwin, who directed 
the powerful drama on the Bill of Rights which was heard by millions of listeners 
during Bill of Rights Week. In an hour this sketch brought home to millions 
of listeners the meaning of our liberties more vividly than any book could do it. 


In preparing the series “This Is War,” Mr. Corwin will have the services of 
the best script writers in the country and of the leading actors, composers, and 
musicians. The first program was a general one, “America at War.” This 
was scheduled to be heard at seven o'clock on Saturday, February 14 (Eastern 
Standard Time) over all major stations in the United States. Dramatic presenta- 
tions on these subjects will follow: 


February 21, “The White House and the War”, February 28, “Your Army”, 
March 7, “Your Navy”; March 14, “America in the Air”; March 21, “The War 
of Economy”; March 28, “No Danger: Men at Work”, April 4, “After Infla- 
tion”; April 11, “The Curbstone Colonel”; April 18, “A Day in the Life of a 
Defense Bond”; April 25, “On Our Side”, May 3, “United We Stand”, May 10, 
“After Victory.” 


The announced purpose of these radio programs, which will be heard over 
500 stations, is to stimulate “national morale toward the most efficient and 
energetic prosecution of the war, and to inform the public of wartime resources 
and policies of America and her Allies.” We urge all of our readers to listen 
regularly to these programs. 


Germany Reported 


Preparing Offensive 


Movement of Troops in Europe 
Indicates Action May Be 
Expected Shortly 


RUSSIAN FRONT IS VITAL 


Battle Being Waged in Eastern Europe 
May Decide Hitler’s Power to 
Regain the Initiative 


Europe’s capitals, from Stockholm 
to Lisbon, buzzed last week with re- 
ports that Germany is now rushing 
preparations for a renewed offensive. 
Civilian passenger service had been 
sharply curtailed on the continent’s 
trunk railway lines, a reliable sign 
that troops and military supplies 
were being moved about on a large 
scale. Scattered rumors told of Bul- 
garian soldiers being sent to Yugo- 
slavia where they would release Nazi 
divisions for service elsewhere; of 
the secret mobilizing of a million 
fresh troops within Germany; of a 
general mustering of German, Hun- 
garian, Slovakian, and Rumanian 
forces for action. 

As usual, there are all sorts of 
opinions as to where Hitler will 
strike when he is ready. Officials in 
Moscow are convinced that the Ger- 
mans are preparing a new assault 
upon the Russian front, first in the 
south and then in the north as soon 
as weather permits. Others believe 
that the Nazi leader will content 
himself with a stiffening of German 
lines in Russia, and that he will 
throw his strength into a drive 
toward the Near East. The purpose 
of this campaign would be to obtain 
oil and to make a thrust in the di- 
rection of India, where he would 
hope to join hands with his Japa- 
nese ally. 


Other Views 


Still others see a campaign to 
spread German occupation into 
Spain, Portugal, and French North 
Africa. Finally there are the ever- 
persistent rumors that Hitler is about 
to fling all his resources into one 
desperate attempt to invade the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

Whatever Hitler may be hoping 
or preparing to do, there is one big, 
all-important factor which must 
govern his best-laid plans. That 
factor is his swaying battle line down 
the 2,000-mile length of the Russian 
front. The extent to which he will 
be able to move in any direction will 
be determined by the ability of his 
troops to stop the Russian advance. 
So long as he must yield ground in 
Russia he is on the defensive. His 
problem is to stabilize his lines in 
order that he may once more turn 
to offeftsive action. 

This is why the Russian front is 
being so anxiously watched these 
days. It is why significance must be 
attached to Russian admissions, last 
week, that German resistance was 
stiffening, and that air-borne troops 
were reinforcing the hard-pressed 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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ALERT OVER THE PACIFIC. With scout bombing planes winging overhead, vessels of the U. S. 
Pacific fleet scour the ocean on patrol duty, seeking out air, sea, and undersea enemy craft on a 


continuous alert. 


A Week of the War 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office of 
Government Reports. 


Donald Nelson, war production chief, 
recently told a meeting of manufac- 
turers that the need for war materials 
is now. He said that even the draw- 
backs of higher costs and inefficient 
methods should be put up with at 
first to get production moving. Every 
weapon turned out today, according 
to Mr. Nelson, is worth two in 1943 
and 10 in 1944. 

oa * * 

About 75,000 acres of guayule bush 
will be planted within the United 
States under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to the provisions of a bill which 
Congress has been working on. Rub- 
ber can be obtained from the bush, 
and these are among the steps being 
taken to increase the nation’s do- 
mestic sources of rubber. 

* * * 

Arrangements are about completed for 
the exchange of diplomats between 
the United States and the nations 
with which we are at war. Present 
plans call for the transfer involving 
European Axis nations to be made in 
Portugal, and for the trade with 
Japan to be made in Portuguese East 
Africa. All ships engaged in the 
transfer of diplomats will travel un- 
der guarantees of “safe conduct” 
agreed to by every nation. 

* * * 

More than _ $1,000,000,000 worth of 
defense bonds and stamps were sold 
in January—twice the amount for 
December. The total amount sold 
since the bonds and stamps were put 
on sale in the spring of 1941, how- 
ever, is but $3,600,000,000. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau com- 
pared this figure with the planned 
war expenditures of $40,000,000,000 
this year, and said that “it is apparent 
that we have to do much, much 
more.” 

* * * 

Today, February 16, the Navy is 
launching the new $80,000,000 battle- 
ship Alabama, one month ahead of 
schedule. The 35,000-ton warship is 
a product of the Norfolk, Virginia, 
Navy Yard, ana is the sixth Battle- 
ship to be launched since the Navy 
began its expansion program. 

* * * 

By the end of this year, according to 
the Department of Labor, there 
will be 4,200,000 men in the armed 
forces, 2,400,000 unemployed, 8,500,- 
000 in agriculture, 5,500,000 self- 


employed, 21,800,000 in nondefense 

industries, and 15,000,000 in defense 

industries. Plans are being made to 

hold a voluntary registration for 

women who can work in industrial 

plants, public utilities, and on farms. 
* * * 

The War Department uses the term 
“hutments” to designate tent camps 
which are converted to more durable 
shelters for the protection of their 
occupants. Solid roofs, sturdier 
frames, shutters, and other features 
are installed. At present, 24 camps 
are being made into “hutments.” 

* * * 

China will receive a $500,000,000 loan 
from the United States, as a result of 
legislation passed by Congress and 
approved by President Roosevelt. 
Britain is also making a loan to the 
Chinese government. 

* * * 

One hundred thousand men have vol- 
unteered for service in the Navy since 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7. The enlistments have come 
in at an average rate of 1,786 a day, 
and recruiting offices have remained 
open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, to take care of the rush. The 
drive for volunteers continues, be- 
cause the Navy wishes to build up 
its full strength as rapidly as possible. 

* * * 

Munitions works, chemical factories, 
troop training centers, and airports, 
as well as 500,000 rural homes, ob- 
tained their electricity from power 
lines financed by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration last year. To- 
day there are 800 REA systems in 45 
states, according to the agency’s re- 
cent annual report. Its activities ex- 
tend from coast to coast. 

* * * 

The $50,000,000 asked by the American 
Red Cross in its war fund campaign 
is a minimum figure. The organiza- 
tion’s needs are constantly growing, 
and actually it requires at least $65,- 
000,000 if it is to meet all the demands 
which are being made upon it. It is 
therefore asking the nation to put the 
drive well over the top. 

* * * 

Last year the WPA employed about 
400,000 of its relief workers on na- 
tional defense projects—or one-fourth 
of the people on its rolls. President 


Roosevelt, in reporting to Congress 
on the WPA recently, said that be- 
tween April 8, 1935, and January 1 
this year, about $14,700,000,000 was 
spent by the national government on 
WPA and other relief projects. 





From the Press 


ITLER recently made an important speech in Berlin, the first since October 2 

and the first since the German reverses in Russia began. Dorothy Thompson 

had intended to write an analysis of the speech for her syndicated column, “On 
the Record,” but made an amazing discovery. She says: 


...I cannot comment on the Hitler speech, for I cannot find out what he said, 
Fantastic as it may seem, there is not, in the entire city of New York a complete 
German or translated transcript of this speech. y 

The broadcasting companies took down the “high lights” by rapid translators 
at listening posts. It is absolutely impossible to do this accurately. ... 

The Associated Press carried the Trans- 
ocean version, the one put out by the German 
government. In every case where I have 
checked, these versions have been mistranslated 
and misleading. Even from what I know of the 
speech from checked-back versions from the 
broadcasting companies, Transocean eliminates 
some of the most revealing parts. ... 

Things simply cannot go on like this. We 
are fighting two enemies who understand or- 
ganization, and timing, and for whom not the ' 
smallest detail is unimportant. And we are disorganized, unintegrated, lacka- 
daisical and operating on guesswork. We think it is not important to be thor- 
ough, and to know things exactly, and to use them with the most penetrating in- 
telligence. This is a little incident, but it’s exactly like Pearl Harbor. 








ENRY McLEMORE, whose column appears daily in the Los Angeles Times, 
reported recently upon how Hollywood is helping Army camouflage: 


For years the Hollywood art directors have been flim-flamming the movie 
public. They staged the Battle of Trafalgar in the pool of water no bigger than 
a bath tub, but did it so realistically that the loge customers were seasick before 
it was over. ... 

Now that trickery has come to the aid of the 
government. The art directors and the lesser magi- 
cians who work under them in creating flim-flam 
for the movies are welded into a motion picture 
camouflage unit. . Today more than 400 men, 
representing six major studios, are devoting much 
of their time in concealing key defense works. ... 

You have seen enough movies to know how 
skillful these men are. . . . All of the Washington 
scenes of “Mr. Smith Goes to Washington” were 
done right in Hollywood. The entire shot showing 
the Lincoln Memorial and the vast sweep of the Reflection Pool was done on a 
stage. In “Only Angels Have Wings” the ocean and an airport were shot on a 
medium-sized indoor stage. You can imagine what these fellows are able to 
do in the way of disguising defense projects. 

* * 





NUMBER of newspapermen recently made a trip to Detroit to watch 
the conversion of America’s automobile factories to war production. Ray- 
mond Clapper, Scripps-Howard columnist, reports some striking observations: 


Here at Detroit you see in its most highly developed state the thing that 
makes America tick—men who understand the magic of the machine and who 
can make it goose-step as nobody else can. 

The Army asked one automobile company to make a certain gun. The 
production executives were advised to study the 
methods in a government arsenal. At the arsenal, 
the Army officer in charge explained that gun- 
making was a special art. He proudly told the 
auto makers that it required 400 man-hours to 

ut one of those guns together. Each piece had to 
Se filed and fitted by hand. Ten men working a 40- 
hour week were necessary to assemble the gun. 

The automobile executives said if they 
couldn’t beat that the war would be lost. They 
applied machine-precision methods so that the 
parts of the gun would need no filing to fit. Parts 
were interchangeable—you could bring the parts 
up in bins and put the guns together without ; 
any last-minute filing down. This company is assembling the guns in 15 minutes 
instead of in 400 man-hours. a 

At the Pontiac plant I saw an old discarded machine for rifling antiaircraft 
guns. It took an hour and three-quarters to rifle a gun barrel. . . . But it is 
no good now, because the automobile people have machines here which can 
rifle the barrel in 10 minutes instead of an hour and three-quarters. I saw 
lathes turning gun barrels. They now do it in 12 minutes. Next week they will 
be using new cutters that will do it in three minutes. 





OE COOK, one of America’s most famous comedians, recently retired after 
35 years of spreading cheer to his fellow men. The New York Herald-Tribune 
made these editorial remarks: 


Joe Cook’s graceful and brief announcement of his 
retirement will bring regret not only to his friends but to 
all who had the good fortune to observe his ingenious and 
infectious antics on the stage. Ill health, he says, has forced 
him to quit at the age of 52—a time when, if this world 
were more sensibly arranged, he would be at his gayest and 
most prosperous. 

Everyone who ever knew him or saw him will hope 
that some of these days he can come back. All of us need 
Joe Cook. He was, without doubt, one of the finest of all 
our comedians. To call him a “one-man vaudeville show” 
is by no means to describe him adequately. He was all 
that, to be sure, but his humor had a peculiar and distinctive 
quality which is as difficult to describe on paper as it was COSMO-SILEO 
difficult to produce behind the footlights. It depended for Joe Cook 
much of its effectiveness upon fantastic props and gags; both 
on and off the stage Cook has always been preoccupied with the freakish. 

But he added something to all this which made the result highly effective—a 
sly and intelligent brand of humor that cut deep into the human scene. ... 





HE New York Times, editorially, has this to say about the 1941 accident 
record which was recently announced by the National Safety Council: 


Reckoned merely in the cold light of efficient use of national resources, 
the 1941 totals for accidental deaths made 
public by the National Safety Council are 
shocking. In a year when conservation of 
man power should have been our paramount 
consideration, enough men within the age 
brackets of the Selective Service Act to 
Bos teainsnascniniamil supply almost two Army divisions met ac- 
= : cidental death; enough workers were killed 
te ie : in on-and-off-the-job accidents to build 
7,000 heavy bombers. The total of 101,500 
: fatalities in all categories, and the 40,000 in 
the motor vehicle classification alone, are shameful records. 

When one lays aside the chill statistical approach and tries to realize the 
human tragedy represented by these deaths, and by the more than 9,000,000 
accidental injuries of the year, the record hardly will bear thinking of. It is an 
appalling sacrifice to hasty action, carelessness and reckless disregard for the 
simple rights of fellow men. ’ 
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Seeing South America... xxi 


N January 1, 1502, a Portuguese 
O navigator sailed into a beauti- 
ful harbor on the east coast of South 
America, and thinking he was en- 
tering the mouth of a large river, 
named it the “River of January,” 
or Rio de Janeiro. The city which 
grew up on the harbor banks, now 
second in size in South America, is 
one of the most beautiful capitals of 
the world. About the name of “Rio” 
there has developed an atmosphere 
of romance. It has the reputation of 
peing attractive, charming, glamor- 
ous. Travelers from all over the 
world look forward to the time when 
they will be “Rolling down to Rio.” 
What is this city of colorful legend 
like in reality? 

The setting, at least, is beautiful. 
Probably no other large city (and 





Note the pattern 


The Municipal Theater in Rio. 
of the sidewalks—a common sight in Rio. 


Rio is a large city—about the size 
of Philadelphia) is so favored by 
nature. Rio lies along the water 
front, a distance of several miles, and 
then extends backward over the hills 
which surround the harbor. Extend- 
ing along the water front for miles is 
one of the finest drives to be found 
anywhere. The drive, for much of 
the distance, is lined by royal palms. 
It is flanked by a walk or prome- 
nade. In the center is a broad boule- 
vard, with highly colored flowers 
and shrubs. As the drive approaches 
the center of the city, it passes at 
the side of exceptionally beautiful 
gardens of hedges and flowers, shown 
in the picture at the bottom of this 
page. As one stands at the harbor’s 
edge and looks across the drive and 
the garden or park, he sees the city’s 
sky line—office buildings, not so 
high as one finds in New York or 
Chicago, but quite high for South 
America, and many of them of mod- 
ern design. 


Small Mountains 


Rio is the more beautiful because 
of the hills or small mountains upon 
which much of it is built. Standing 
at the water’s edge and looking across 
the tops of the business buildings 
and the shopping center, one sees 
the hills covered with buildings, 
many of them rich in color. 


Hudson Strode, who flew over 
South America by the same route 
that Joan and I did, describes his 
impressions in approaching Rio by 
plane in his book South by Thunder- 
bird: 


As the thunderbird approached its 
nest, Guanabara Bay gleamed like a 
lake of quicksilver. Its 70 humped 
islands became violet-colored sea- 
monsters, gathered for some mytho- 
logical convocation. The famous Sugar 
Loaf Mountain reared precipitously 
out of the sea, a wandering polar ice- 


berg changed to porphyry by tropical 
air. Now, looking directly down upon 
the city spreading over 70 square 
miles, Norbourne saw that its plan 
possessed little of the formal checker- 
board geometry of other Latin munici- 
palities. Its sugar-white beaches, its 
rocky points and spurs rushed unre- 
strained into various inlets and bays, 
and made capricious outlines of new 
moons, butterflies, and orchids. Moun- 
tains smothered in tropical luxuriance 
tumbled about the heart of the city, 
terminated shopping streets, stepped 
boldly off into the ocean. Orange- 
colored crags formed the back terraces 
of gardens. Rainbow-tinted villas 
perched on precipices like eagles’ 
aeries. Double rows of royal palms 
paraded for blocks on end up avenues, 
their feathery crowns half a hundred 
feet above the red roofs of dwellings. 
The licorice and cream-colored side- 
walks, formed of small rounded stones 
set in whirling patterns, were fairy- 
tale confections laid out to lure chil- 
dren. Such fantastic harmonies of 
mountain and sea, of fashionable bath- 
ing resorts and jungle wilderness, of 
French baroque architecture and quay- 
ganging ships flying pennants of all 
nations, were as unreal as dreams that 
lie in opium pellets. It was beyond 
credibility. Rio like Xanadu was a 
fabulous city created in a romancer’s 
imagination. 


The author of South by Thunder- 
bird stayed, as we did, at the Gloria 
Hotel. He has this to say of the 
view from the hotel at night: 


That evening after dinner Norbourne 
had coffee and Cointreau on the marble 
terrace of the Hotel Gloria, set solidly 
in rock above the palm-bordered es- 
planade called Avenida Beira Mar, the 
most beautiful drive in all the world. 
The city wore the illumination of the 
evening like jewels. The incandes- 
cence of a million electric globes, per- 
fectly spaced, outlined crescent shore- 
drives, straight avenues, parks, the 
near and far hills. Southern stars 
pricked dazzling patterns of unfamil- 
iar constellations in the sky’s rich blue 
silk. Through the hotel’s French win- 
dows came eighteenth-century mel- 
ody played by a string quintet ranged 


about a spindle-legged piano. People 
in evening clothes strolled about, 
talked, laughed, whispered, lighted 


cigarettes, sipped liquors, drank in the 
view at the balustrade. Drawn on its 
invisible string towards the heavens, 
the electric-lit aerial car floated lei- 
surely to the dizzy top of Sugar Loaf 
like a gigantic firefly from the jungle. 
Then as if by a conjurer’s command, 
an enormous oblique globe of liquid 
gold rose from the blue black hori- 
zon. The moon, two days past its full 
perfection, flecked the purplish islands 
with gold dust. A broadsword of quiv- 
ering light slashed the bay in two and 
blunted its point on the rocks beneath 
the seawall. 


Guests on the terraces paused in 
their movements, murmured, or were 
silent. For the initiated a familiar 


ritual had lost none of its sublimity. 
To the stranger the magic of moonlight 
held new meanings. Rio was as un- 
believable by night as by day, and 
more mysteriously beautiful. For once 
the word “breath-taking” could be 
judiciously applied to scenery. But 
Norbourne knew no extravagant words 
could ever explain the place to one 
who had not beheld it. This glamour 
of strangeness had to be savored to 
be even half believed. 


Running diagonally through the 
business or shopping district for 
about a mile is a very broad street, 
Rio Branco. There are trees in the 
center, and also along the sides. In 
a sense, this is Rio’s Main Street, 
though the best of the retail stores 
are not found here. There are a 
number of government buildings on 
Rio Branco. The opera house, sev- 
eral movies, banks, hotels, steam- 
ship company offices, wholesale 
houses, and sidewalk cafes. One finds 
here the famous Rio de Janeiro mo- 
zaic sidewalks such as are shown in 
the picture in column one. These 
effects are seen all over the city. 
You see Rio Branco from the air in 
the upper right hand corner picture. 
This famous street opens on the park 
which separates the shopping district 
from the harbor just to the right of 
the “Novo Mundo” building. The 
best retail stores of the city are found 
on narrow side streets which cross 
Rio Branco. The most famous of these 
is Rua Ouvidor. 


Narrow Street 


Rua Ouvidor is 10 feet wide from 
curb to curb. Each sidewalk is five 
feet wide, so the street is 20 feet 
from wall to wall. Of course ve- 
hicles are kept off Ouvidor. During 
the busiest shopping hours, the 
crowds milling along the street are 
dense. The street is lined with little 
shops, some of them very smart and 
attractive. There are very few 
large stores, but one can buy almost 
anything he has in mind in the little 
shops. 


But what were the people like 
whom one met on the streets of Rio? 
I have said that the people on the 
streets of Buenos Aires could scarcely 
be distinguished from those whom 
one would meet in a city of the 
United States. Perhaps, on the aver- 
age, they were somewhat darker in 
complexion. The chief difference in 
Rio is that the people are a shade 
darker than in B.A. There are many 
Negroes among them. In that re- 
spect, the situation is similar to what 
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Looking toward the business district from the water front 





Rio Branco looking toward the harbor. 
Loaf Mountain in the distance. 


Sugar 
one would find in our own southern 
cities. But the white people, the 
Portuguese, are dark. There are also 
a great many people of mixed blood. 
A considerable proportion of the pop- 
ulation of Rio are mulattoes. There 
is a free mixture of race and the 
color line is not drawn rigidly as 
it is in the United States. White peo- 
ple and mulattoes associate freely 
together. 

We were told that a third of all 
educated people in Rio are able to 
speak English, and that may be true. 
In all the shops of any size there are 
clerks who speak English. In the 
Gloria Hotel, the English language 
seemed almost as popular as the Por- 
tuguese. —WALTER E. MYER 
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“Hello, Mom—lI put in four quarts of vanilla, 
two hundred pounds of sugar—and now what 
do | do?” 


TUNE IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Stranger: “Is the train from the west 
very late?” 

Ticket Agent: “Nope! We’re expect- 
ing it any hour now.” —SELECTED 





“I wonder why it is that a nautical 
mile is nearly a seventh longer than 
a mile on land?” 

“Well, you know things swell in the 
water.” —GRIT 





Guest: “My dear, where did your 
wonderful string of pearls come from? 
You don’t mind my asking, do you?” 

Hostess: “Not at all—they came from 
oysters.” —NEWS AND VIEWS 





Inquisitive Person (questioning a 
member of the parachute troops): “It 
must be exciting to be a parachute 
jumper. No doubt you’ve had some 
terrible experiences.” 

Parachutist: “Yeah, terrible! Why, 
once I came down where there was 
a sign ‘Keep Off the Grass.’” 

—SELECTED 





“And what kind of pie have you?” 
inquired the traveler who had stopped 
at the restaurant in a country town. 

“We got three kinds,” the waitress 
replied. “We got open-top, lattice- 
top, and covered pie—but it’s all 
apple.” —BETTER CROPS 
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The Week 


Sugar Rationing 


Printing presses last week were 
finishing up the job of turning out 
the first ration books of the war for 
the United States. The books, to 
control the sale of sugar, will be 
placed in the care of the nation’s 
school teachers, who have been given 
the gigantic task of issuing them. 

The system, which will go into 
operation this month, calls for one 
book of 28 coupons to be issued to 
each person in the country. The 
coupons are numbered and each is 
restricted to a designated week on 
the calendar. Only three-fourths of 
a pound of sugar may be purchased 
with every coupon. One person may 
apply for all the books to which his 
family is entitled, and at that time 
he must state how much sugar the 
household has on hand. Two pounds 
per person are allowed, and any above 
that amount is considered to be 

















Another alien prohibited area 
RUCSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


“hoarded” sugar. Coupons equal to 
the amount of surplus sugar will be 
torn out of the books issued to him. 
Stiff fines and sentences are the 
penalties for giving false information 
when obtaining the coupons. 


Registration Day 


All men between the ages of 20 
and 44 who were not required by 
the first draft act to register are en- 
rolling under the selective service 
system today, February 16. About 
9,000,000 are taking time off from 
their work to give the information 
about themselves which the govern- 
ment wants. 

Other registration days will be set 
in the weeks ahead until all men be- 
tween 18 and 65 are on the rolls, but 
only those from 20 to 44 will supply 
the man power for the armed forces. 
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WIDE WORLD 


NIGHT WORK FOR: WAR. Working around the clock so that Democracy may survive, these mills along the Calumet River in South Chicago 
turn night into day as they rush production of the tools of war. 


The other ages are included to give 
the government a total picture of the 
skills and laboring strength which 
the nation may count upon. 


A man not taken for military serv- 
ice may thus be called and assigned 
to other vital tasks. Men filling jobs 
which are not essential will be placed 
in work which must be done. This 
changing of jobs and shifting of man 
power will not affect everyone, but it 
will be carried out wherever the 
needs of the war make it necessary. 
For all skills must be employed to the 
best possible advantage. 


Political Squabble 


Politics is in the air again, war or 
no war. A few days ago, National 
Democratic Chairman Edward J. 
Flynn demanded the election of a 
Democratic Congress in the elections 
this fall. He said that only a military 
defeat would be as great a blow to 
this country as the election of a Con- 
gress hostile to the President. 

Immediately there were vigorous 
repercussions. Republicans resented 
the statement as an attack on their 
loyalty and patriotism. They accused 
Flynn of making political capital of 
the war, and of using the emergency 
as a pretext for entrenching his party 
more firmly in power in Washington. 

President Roosevelt cleared the air 
somewhat by saying that what we 
need are congressmen who will back 
up their country regardless of party. 
He said he would oppose the election 
of any Democrat, as well as Republi- 
can, who had a bad record of not 


supporting the administration’s poli- 
cies in this emergency. 

It is interesting to note that in 
1918, in a similar situation, President 
Wilson called on the country to elect 
a Democratic Congress. The country 
answered by electing enough Repub- 
licans to give that party an even split 
in the Senate and a strong majority 
in the House, 


Funds for War 


Debate was held to a minimum 
several days ago when Congress took 
final action on a bill which provides 
about $26,500,000,000 for the Navy. 
Capitol veterans simply remarked 
that it was “the most stupendous 
measure ever presented to a legis- 
lature.” Equally staggering is the 
fact that this latest appropriation 
boosts the total of war funds which 
have been voted in the past 20 
months to nearly $116,000,000,000. 
Other huge items, chiefly for the 
Army, will soon follow, and it is es- 
timated that the final amount for the 
period between July 1, 1940, and 
July 1, 1943, will be around $150,- 
000,000,000. 


Hardly anyone can visualize what 
these sums mean in terms of money 
and material. The $26,500,000,000 for 
the Navy, for example, is more than 
half again as much as the sum spent 
by both the Army and the Navy from 
July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1919, when 
the First World War was being 
waged. And $150,000,000,000 is about 
six times the size of the national debt 
at the end of the last war. 





ACME 


NEW MEDICAL CENTER FOR THE NAVY. Last week patients were moved into the new 


$3,000,000 United States Naval Medical Center located on the outskirts of Washington. 


Equipped 


with the most modern medical devices imaginable, the hospital is prepared to nurse the ill and 


injured of the U. S. Navy. 





The Navy, with its share of this 
sum, is building 382 combatant ships 
to add to the 344 now at sea, with 
many more to come. It will add more 
than 18,000 warplanes to the naval 
air force; and will increase its man 
power from 369,000 to at least 
500,000, and that of the Marine Corps 
from 75,000 to 104,000. Shore sta- 
tions, shipyards, and bases will be 
strengthened or enlarged. 


Bill Batt 


‘Best liked of all defense officials” 
—that is how Time describes William 
L. Batt, second in command of the 
War Production 
Board. It might 
also be said that 
he is one of the 
most sincere, hard- 
working, and ca- 
pable of the busi- 
ness leaders who 
control the defense 


program. 
Two years ago, 
William L, Batt” When Bill Batt 


came into govern- 
ment service as a dollar-a-year man, 
he was president of the SKF Indus- 
tries (ball bearings). Before long he 
began to see what others failed or 
refused to see—approaching bottle- 
necks in steel and aluminum. He be- 
came alarmed by the apathy of Amer- 
ican business, labor, and public, and 
raised his voice against it. He was 
the first high official in Washington 
to warn the nation of the great short- 
comings of our national defense effort. 
To him goes much of the credit for 
speeding up the arms program. 

As head of the Materials Division 
of WPB, Batt has the job of allocating 
and stimulating production of raw 
materials. He held the same job on 
OPM. 


Batt is a genius at getting action 
through his friendly, informal man- 
ner. He is highly progressive as a 
businessman, and has long advocated 
close cooperation between  govern- 
ment and business. 


“Pre-Fab” Housing 


Fifty plants, working seven days a 
week on a mass-production basis, 
will be kept busy making 42,000 pre- 
fabricated houses which the govern- 
ment ordered a few days ago. These 
factory-built houses will be as- 
sembled in defense centers where 
rapid growth of war industries has 
resulted in acute housing shortages. 
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The Week Abroad 


The Battle Fronts 


Singapore is no longer merely an 
island under siege. It has now be- 
come a battlefield. Early last week 
Japanese shock forces, under cover 
of night, made their first landing upon 
the island. Protected by an intense 
artillery barrage, they swarmed 
across the Strait of Johore to come 
to grips with the 60,000 troops de- 
fending the base. What resistance 
the British imperials will put up, now 
that they are fighting with their 
backs to the sea, remains to be seen. 
But it is clear that the Japanese have 
decided to strike for the fortress, re- 
gardless of the cost, before the United 
Nations have a chance to bring up 
additional reinforcements. 


Nor have the Japanese relaxed 
their drive against other strong po- 


they have to guard against. In the 
ragged, treacherous mountains that 
pock southern Yugoslavia, they are 
compelled to fight full-scale warfare 
against well-organized Serb patriots. 

Axis officials issue no communiques 
in connection with this struggle. They 
try to maintain the fiction that the en- 
tire Balkan peninsula has been paci- 
fied. But according to reports reach- 
ing London, dive-bombers and tanks 
are being employed by the Axis in 
vain efforts to put down the Serb 
fighters. The patriots strike suddenly 
against German garrisons, capture 
much-needed munitions, then dis- 
appear into the mountains, 


Famine in Europe 


The ugly specter of famine never 
lingers far behind the invading Axis 
armies. And this third war 
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winter finds Greece and parts 
of France reduced to the 
verge of wholesale starva- 
tion. Not even the Vichy 
censorship, disposed as it is 
to gloss over difficulties 
created by the German occu- 
pation, has been able to sup- 
press stories of food riots in 
France’s southern provinces, 
of daily demonstrations by 
housewives who find the mar- 
kets stripped of everything 
but half-frozen potatoes. This 








PRESS ASS'N 
JAVA is, next to Singapore, Japan’s great objective in the 
Arrows show how the Japanese may 
use Borneo as their base of attack against Java. 


Southwest Pacific. 


sitions in the Southwest Pacific. They 
have seized Amboina, where the 
Dutch have a naval base second only 
to Surabaya in size and importance. 
Surabaya itself, as well as the 
Netherlands Indies capital of Batavia 
—both on the island of Java—have 
been subjected to constant air at- 
tacks. And though temporarily 
stopped in their Burma drive, the 
Japanese have continued to pound 
Rangoon and neighboring airdromes, 
in an effort to wipe out the United 
Nations’ air force in this sector. 

In the Philippines, General Mac- 
Arthur’s American and _ Filipino 
forces continued to repulse enemy 
attacks in the Bataan Peninsula, but 
his lines were slowly being bent 
back. 

The British were back in Tobruk 
last week after a quick withdrawal 
from the North African port of Beng- 
hazi, thus losing most of the ground 
they had won in the desert winter 
campaign. 


“The Hidden Front” 


Opposition to the Axis rulers and 
their puppets in most of occupied 
Europe takes the form of scattered 
acts of desperation. Every now and 
then a German officer or soldier is 
shot from ambush while strolling 
down the street of a lonely French 
village. Czech patriots do what they 
can to disrupt munitions plants. Nor- 
wegians, bitterly resentful of the in- 
vader, blow up railway lines used by 
German troops and openly parade 
their scorn for the Quisling regime 
set up in Oslo. 


But nowhere are the Axis occupa- 
tion forces so persistently harried as 
in Yugoslavia. There, it is not merely 
the occasional act of sabotage that 


region, its population swollen 
by refugees from the occupied 
zone, is dependent upon food 
imports. But the supplies, 
which move unhampered past the 
British blockade to the port of Mar- 
seille from Algeria, fail to reach the 
city markets. No sooner are they un- 
loaded than they are seized by the 
Nazis for shipment to Germany. 


More desperate still, however, is 
the plight of the Greeks, thousands 
of whom are said to be living on 
grass and weeds. Travelers out of 
Greece describe gruesome scenes in 
Athens, with hundreds dying daily 
from starvation and exposure. Even 
the Berlin radio has professed some 
alarm over the situation but so far, 
at least, Nazi officials have not indi- 
cated what plans, if any, they have to 
meet the emergency. What reserve 
food stocks the Greeks had last year 
was seized by the German army after 
the end of the Balkan campaign. The 


scant crops raised since then have 
gone into hiding to be sold on “the 
black market” at fantastic prices. 


Ethiepia's Future 


Although Emperor Haile Selassie 
has been back in his Addis Ababa 
palace for many months, Ethiopia’s 
political future has only now been 
placed on a formal basis. This na- 
tive East African monarchy, against 
which Mussolini sent his forces in 
1935, is the first country to be re- 
deemed from the Axis invader. The 
agreement it has just signed with 
Britain is therefore of considerable 
interest in pointing to the type of po- 
litical reconstruction that may re- 
sult from this war. 


The agreement appears to be a 
compromise between London mili- 
tary chiefs, who wanted the British 
government to retain a firm hold upon 
Ethiopia, and Foreign Office officials 
mindful of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. It provides that 
Britain is to maintain a military mis- 
sion in Ethiopia for at least two years 
and to make use of Ethiopian soil in 
the conduct of the war against the 
Axis. The British will have super- 
vision over the native police force 
and some of the courts. In return 
for these concessions, London is giv- 
ing Emperor Selassie an annual 
grant, presumably for public works, 
starting with a sum of $10,000,000. 

Perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of the agreement is that it paves 
the way for setting up a board of 
advisers in which other nations as 
well as Britain will be represented. 
If such a board is established, it may 
set a pattern for the administration 
by an international body of all co- 
lonial territories. 


Chile’s New President 


Chile had just elected Aguirre 
Cerda as president in 1938 when out- 
spoken Juan Antonio Rios frankly 
announced that he was going to be 
the nation’s next chief executive. Re- 
cently he made good his claim, win- 
ning out over General Carlos Ibanez, 
a former president of Chile. 

A lawyer by profession, Rios has 
taken an active part in his nation’s 
political affairs for some years. The 
people of his native province, in cen- 





ACME 


MUCH-CAPTURED CITY. The all but deserted city of Benghazi on the Libyan coast has passed 
back and forth from Allied to Axis hands as the Libyan war has see-sawed across the desert. This 
picture was taken by the British after Empire forces had taken the city in their latest drive. 
A few days ago German and Italian troops reoccupied the town. : 





ACME 


SINGAPORE DEFENDER. One of the big guns 
used by the British in fighting against the 
Japanese attack on Singapore. 


tral Chile, thought well enough of 
him to send him as their representa- 
tive to the national legislature four 
times. He also served for a while as 
a diplomatic representative and as a 
cabinet officer. In the several years 
preceding his election to the presi- 
dency, he has headed a large govern- 
ment bank which makes loans to 
farmers, and at the same time has 
been the leader of Chile’s largest po- 
litical party. 

Now 56, Rios 
takes office with a 
reputation for be- 
ing strong-minded 
in making deci- 
sions and above- 
board in political 
dealings. He 
speaks in a low- 
pitched voice, and 
when he becomes 
interested in a 
conversation with visitors in his of- 
fice he paces the floor and accents 
his statements with gestures. A man 
of simple habits, he maintains a mod- 
estly furnished home in the suburbs 
of the Chilean capital. He is over 
six feet tall, and his grey hair is show- 
ing streaks of white. Chileans call 
him hombre fuerte—a strong man. 
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Juan Antonio Rios 








News Quiz of the Week 




















Civilian Defense 


1. What has occasioned criticism of 
the Office of Civilian Defense? 

2. What defense is made of the OCD 
activities? 

3. How broad is the British civilian 
defense program in scope? 


The Russian Front 


1. Why may it be said that the Rus- 
sian front is the all-important factor 
which must govern Hitler’s plans? 

2. What plan of strategy are the 
Russians employing in their campaign 
to keep Germany from regaining the 
initiative? 

3. How many of these cities have the 
Russians recaptured? Smolensk, Moz- 
— Kiev, Leningrad, Kharkov, Ros- 
OV. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why will the government even- 
tually register men over 44, even 
though it does not intend to use them 
for military service? 

2. How will the sugar-rationing pro- 
gram be handled? 





Pronunciations 


Mozhaisk—moe-zhisk’, i as in ice 
Kiev—kee’yeff 
Kharkov—kahr’koff 
Rostov—ros’toff 
Smolensk—smoe-lyensk’ 

Addis Ababa—ah’dis ah’bah-bah 
Haile Selassie—hy’lee seh-lah’see 
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Germany Prepares Another Offensive 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Nazi winter fighters. The future cam- 
paigns of the war are being decided 
in the blizzard-heaped snowdrifts, 
the icy winds, the desolate, uncom- 
promising cold along the Russian 
front. 

During coming weeks the world 
is likely to be watching the Russian 
front with breathless interest. Now 
that the Japanese have made such 
wide and startling advances in the 
Far East, everything may depend 
upon whether Germany can resume 
the offensive in Europe. If Germany 
regains the initiative, and is able to 
renew attacks on a grand scale, the 
United Nations will have to prepare 
themselves for hard blows. But if 
the Germans can be kept tied down 
in Russia it may become possible to 
foresee the end of the war. 

The Russians recognize the im- 
portance of keeping Germany on the 
defensive perhaps better than any- 
one else. Confirmed in the opinion 
that Hitler’s aim and intention is to 
complete the defeat of Russia during 
the spring and summer (Hitler has 
announced that this is his plan), the 
Russians are determined to retain 
the initiative which winter has per- 
mitted them to seize. Their objec- 
tive is to frustrate a new German 
drive before it has a chance to get 
going. Their policy is to harry the 
Nazi invader, to sap his resources, to 
give him no pause, to disrupt his 
lines of supply—to make it impos- 
sible for Hitler to reorganize his stag- 
gered forces. 


Strategy 


In doing this the Russians have 
adopted an excellent strategy. It is 
a strategy based upon the seizure of 
key railroad points as the best means 
of disrupting lines of communica- 
tion. They know that the success 
of a German campaign in Russia 
must depend to a large extent upon 
effective control of the railroads. For 
highways in the Soviet Union, even 
when they are spared the rutted 
mud of spring thaws and autumn 
rains, are few and far between. They 
are hopelessly inadequate to the task 
of supplying several million men 
with a constant stream of munitions, 
fuel, and food. 

There are seven trunk railway 
lines that run eastward from Ger- 
man-held Europe into Soviet terri- 
tory. At present, the western spurs 
of all these lines are held by Hitler. 
But control of these lines does not 
afford him the means for rapidly 
shifting his battle divisions from 
one sector to another. To do that 
he must have control also of the 
trunk lines that run north and south 
across European Russia. 


The front is extremely long. Sup- 
pose, for example, that he should set 
his new offensive rolling by a con- 
centration of overwhelming strength 
in the northern sector around Lenin- 
grad. Success there would not be 
without grave risks, for his lines to 
the south, in the central front and in 
the Ukraine, might be subjected to 
strong and perhaps decisive Russian 
pressure. Possession of the north- 
south railway lines would very sub- 
stantially reduce this risk, for it 
would enable him to rush reinforce- 
ments rapidly to threatened points. 

It is this underlying factor of rail- 
road communication that has domi- 
nated Soviet strategy in recent weeks. 


With the threat to Moscow and to 
Rostov, the Caucasian gateway, re- 
moved, the Russians have centered 
their efforts upon cutting the north- 
south railways so essential to a swift 
German advance. At the points of 
their furthest penetration into Soviet 
territory, last November, the Ger- 
mans held most of these railways, in- 
cluding parts of the main Moscow- 
Leningrad line and the Moscow- 
Rostov line. 

It is a wholly different story to- 
day. South of Leningrad, the Rus- 
sians have thrust a deep wedge that 
deprives the enemy of the use of 
three railroads that run south from 
the Soviet’s second largest city. In 


go down as one of the most aston- 
ishing demonstrations of efficiency 
and organizational skill in this war. 

Again and again, the Russian forces 
have escaped from extremely tight 
situations, when others have writ- 
ten them off as lost. Their com- 
manders, for all their lack of formal 
military schooling, have proved 
themselves able strategists, quick to 
take advantage of the enemy’s weak- 
ness. Certainly, it would no longer 
be a matter for astonishment if the 
Russians should strike such blows at 
Hitler’s war machine as to rob his 
next offensive of its sting. 

But at the same time, it would be 
worse than foolish to ignore the pos- 
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The critical battle front in Soviet Russia 


the sector west of Moscow, they have 
forced the Germans out of several 
equally strategic railroad towns. 
And, finally, in the Ukraine they 
have advanced to a_ north-south 
railway junction whose loss may 
compel the Germans to retreat west 
of the Dnieper River. 


Russians Resourceful 


These are substantial gains, espe- 
cially when coupled with the con- 
siderable losses in man power and 
equipment which the Nazis have un- 
doubtedly suffered in the eight 
months of the eastern campaign. Fur- 
ther Soviet advances may be ex- 
pected—at least for the remainder of 
the winter—for in spite of stiffening 
Axis resistance, the Russians are 
plowing ahead, slowly but method- 
ically. They still hold the initiative. 
They have shown themselves re- 
markably resourceful. Their success 
in salvaging war industries from the 
invader’s grasp and moving them, 
machine part by machine part, hun- 
dreds of miles beyond the front will 


sibility that Hitler still has some 
powerful bolts to shoot. One cannot 
wish away the fact that the Nazis 
are still holding powerful positions 
deep in Russia’s interior and cling- 
ing to them tenaciously. They still 
occupy most of the Ukraine, with 
its vast coal and iron resources, not 
to mention its agricultural areas, the 
richest in Russia. Their guns still 
dominate the larger part of the Don- 
etz industrial basin. The swastika 
still flies over Kiev, Odessa, and even 
Smolensk. Only last week did the 
Russians fully break the siege of 
Leningrad. Until then the city re- 
mained in contact with Moscow only 
by means of a narrow, constantly 
shifting corridor through the Ger- 
man siege lines. 


The Germans are in retreat at the 
moment, to be sure. And the ground 
they have lost since late November 
proves convincingly that Hitler failed 
to make adequate preparations for 
a winter campaign. Perhaps it was 
overconfidence on his part, the 
conviction that the Russians would 


fold up after six or eight weeks of 
resistance. Perhaps it was merely 
an error of judgment. In either case, 
he is now paying the price of his 
mistake. But it is not wholly cer. 
tain that the price will turn out to 
be irreparably disastrous. It may 
be that despite his very heavy losses 
and despite the current German re- 
treat, Hitler may yet be able to mus- 
ter enough strength in the spring 
and summer to place the Russians 
once again in the gravest jeopardy, 

Whether he can do so depends upon 
the reserves of man power he com- 
mands, the stores of ammunition that 
he has built up in the past half 
year, and the raw materials that will 
remain at his disposal for continued 
production behind the lines. Unfor- 
tunately, the information on each of 
these questions is often contradictory 
when it is not based on mere guess- 
work or on wishful thinking. 


German Losses 


German losses of man power in 
Russia have been sizable. But they 
are hardly the 4,000,000 which Mos- 
cow has claimed. A more reason- 
able figure is a total casualty list of 
about 2,000,000 men, including dead 
and wounded. Even so, this would 
leave German mobilized forces num- 
bering between 8,000,000 and 9,000,- 
000 men. Nor does this figure take 
account of the troops of his satellite 
allies, such as Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Slovakia. This does 
not compare with the vast man 
power which the Soviet can draw 
from its population of 180,000,000. 
But it would seem to indicate that in 
the matter of troops, the Reich is 
still far from exhaustion. 

More problematical is Hitler’s abil- 
ity to supply his forces with a con- 
tinuous flow of material. The Brit- 
ish Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
which has widespread information 
sources, is of the opinion that Ger- 
many has already passed the peak 
of her armament output; that, given 
the most favorable conditions, she 
can at best hope to maintain this 
level hereafter. The ministry’s con- 
clusions are based upon a variety of 
facts, such as shortage of raw mate- 
rials, internal disturbances through- 
out the occupied countries making 
munitions for the Reich, and a lack 
of skilled workers to meet further 
armament demands. But it is im- 
portant to note that this asserted 
drop in total armament output is not 
true for all kinds of weapons. Thus, 
the Germans are continuing to in- 
crease their output of both aircraft 
and tanks. Even Moscow officials, 
while inclined to disparage German 
aircraft strength, concede that the 
Reich still has superiority in tanks 
and other mechanized equipment. 
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GRIM WORK. 


OEM DEFENSE PHOTO 


A trained civilian defense worker prepares to extinguish an incendiary bomb. 


Civilian Defense Conflict 


(Continued from page 1) 


So the OCD was formed, and at first 
air raid defense was generally re- 
garded as its chief duty. 

While the establishment of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense was generally 
approved, it was not taken very se- 
riously. When Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia of New York was made the 
director, a good many people ar- 
gued that it was a mistake to give 
a man with LaGuardia’s ability such 
an unimportant job. It was said that 
his talents should have been used at 
some more vitally necessary work. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, and 
threats of air raids to our coast cities. 
People became alarmed; felt that 
anything might happen. It was freely 
prophesied that the cities along the 
eastern and western coasts would be 
bombed, and protection against air 
raids assumed greatly increased im- 
portance. The Office of Civilian De- 
fense figured more largely in the 
thoughts of the people, and the OCD 
speeded its work. It appealed to 
cities all over the country, and par- 
ticularly in the areas where air raids 
might be expected. The cities were 
encouraged to appoint air raid war- 
dens, to have practice blackouts, and 
to prepare thoroughly for protection 
in case of raids, 


Voluntary Effort 


The OCD assumed the leadership 
in this work, but local activities were 
voluntary. No one was compelled to 
serve as an air raid warden, and cit- 
izens were requested rather than 
obliged to take part in the defense 
work. 

In some places, this work has been 
done very well. Elsewhere it has been 
neglected. In the city of Washington, 
for example, there are streets or 
neighborhoods which are thoroughly 
organized. The wardens hold regu- 
lar meetings and give all citizens in- 
struction as to what to do in case of 
raids. Citizens are also encouraged 
to take first-aid courses and in every 
possible way to prepare for emergen- 
cies. In other sections of Washington, 
the air raid wardens are inactive, and 
citizens have received no instruction 
and are, as a result, wholly unpre- 
pared for an emergency. A similar 
situation prevails in other parts of 
the country. 


Meanwhile, the Office of Civilian 
Defense enlarged the field of its ac- 
tivity. An idea of the extent of OCD 
activities can be gained by the study 
of an appeal made to the public by 
its New York office. The activities 
recommended by this office covered 


a number of fields, among them the 
following: 


1. Civilian protection programs. This 
includes purely defense activities— 
chiefly protection against air raids. 
People are called upon to serve as air 
wardens and messengers, fire watch- 
ers, in rescue and bomb squads, 
drivers’ corps, as auxiliary police- 
men, and firemen. 


2. Program for unity. Citizens are 
asked to develop forums, to discuss 
national and international topics, to 
develop pro-democracy programs, in- 
cluding essay contests, to sponsor ac- 
tivities which will bring people of dif- 
ferent nationalities together in pag- 
eants and dramatic programs, to 
establish classes in English, American 
history and citizenship, to form 
classes to study local government, to 
safeguard civil liberties, to work on 
programs to save needed materials, 
and to promote the sale of defense 
bonds and stamps. 


3. Recreation and public services. The 
people of the community are re- 
quested to provide recreation for men 
in the armed services, to organize 
athletic contests, to prepare guides on 
community facilities, to collect books 
and magazines, to cooperate with the 
USO, and engage in other kinds of 
recreational work. 

4. Field of education. The schools are 
called upon to carry on health work 
within the schools, to assist the health 
authorities in checking contagious 
diseases, to have health examinations 
for the children, to teach classes in 


home hygiene and the care of the 
sick, and in first aid, to take care of 
sick or retarded children, to give vo- 
cational guidance counsel, special 
training to handicapped children, and 
to supply food to undernourished 
children. 

5. Recreation and informal education. 
The schools, libraries, community 
centers, and other local organizations 
are asked to supply playground and 
library facilities, to organize sewing, 
cooking, art, music, drama classes 
and clubs. 


6. Family security, child care. Com- 
munities are called upon to provide 
day nurseries and nursery schools, 
and to provide for the care of the 
aged and handicapped, to rehabilitate 
families, to operate used clothing 
shops, and in other ways to provide 
for the welfare of the underprivi- 
leged. 


7. Field of housing. Communities 
are asked to make surveys of avail- 
able rooms and housing facilities and 
to study housing needs and projects. 

8. War Relief Organizations. People 
are called upon to knit, sew, make 
surgical dressings, and pack such ma- 
terials for shipping. 


Basic Purposes 


Such is the comprehensive program 
of the Office of Civilian Defense. Is 
it wise that an effort should be made 
to cover such a wide field? That is 
the really big issue in the contro- 
versy over the OCD. Mark Sullivan, 
in his syndicated column, takes the 
position that the OCD is covering 
too much ground, and that it should 
confine itself to purely defense meas- 
ures. He says: 


Everybody knows by this time what 
OCD is—or ought to be. It ought to 
be what its name implies—an organi- 
zation of civilians to prepare defense 
against possible air raids. It has to do 
with air wardens, preparation of air- 
raid shelters, planning for blackouts. 
That is what OCD is meant to be. 
That is what it is understood to be by 
tens of thousands of fine-spirited per- 
sons who have enlisted in its work 
throughout the country. That is what 
OCD is officially intended to be—the 
bill in Congress authorizing a hundred 
million dollars for its work described 
it as “to protect persons and property 
from bombing attacks.” 

That is what OCD is meant to be. 
And much of the present commotion 
arises from an attempt to make it 
something more and something dif- 
ferent—to use OCD as the basis for 
something novel, formidable, and not 
universally agreed to. 


Mrs. Roosevelt, answering the ar- 
gument that the work of the OCD 
should be one of military defense 





ACME 


GAS DRILL. A chemical warfare officer in San Diego instructs civilians in San Diego in protection 


methods against gas attack. 


and that it should, therefore, be 
placed under the control of the 
Army, has this to say: 


Civilian defense is really not en- 
tirely an Army question. It is not a 
question in which the Army has any 
experience. If it were a matter purely 
of fire bombs and air raids, that would 
be one thing. But it is not. Real de- 
fense is preparation of people to have 
confidence in themselves, to feel secu- 
rity in their way of life, to have a high 
morale, which comes not just from the 
ability to meet in a military way cer- 
tain conditions, but from a knowledge 
that.any conditions can be met, that 
you have a say in meeting them, and 
a part in the defense work of your 
community and the country. 


An attempt to look at this issue 
in the light of the experience of 
England is made by a pamphlet The 
Mobilization of the Home Front— 
The British Experience and its Sig- 
nificance for the United States, by 
Eric H. Biddle: 


“British experience,” says this re- 
port, “indicates that a nation or- 


” 





ACME 


UNDER FIRE. Mrs. Roosevelt and Fiorello La- 
Guardia have been sharply criticized for the 
manner in which the Office of Civilian Defense 
was organized. 


ganized for total war must give much 
attention to the welfare of all its 
people. Civilian defense must not 
be thought of as defense in narrow, 
military terms.” The cities must in- 
deed be protected against air attack. 
But that is only one part of civilian 
defense work. 

“There will be a need for expanding 
the entire range of health and wel- 
fare services in this country,” the 
report continues. It argues that more 
attention, rather than less, must be 
given to the relief of the unemployed, 
the sick, and the poor. Every effort 
must be made to make all civilians 
strong and healthy, just as every ef- 
fort is made to keep the soldiers and 
sailors strong. 

But whether the Office of Civilian 
Defense should assume responsibility 
for all this work or whether much or 
most of it should be left under other 
agencies, such as the Public Health 
Service, and the schools, the report 
does not say. 


Current Issues 


Now we come to some of the con- 
crete issues which have been raised 
in connection with the work of the 
OCD. One of the liveliest of these 
issues relates to Mrs. Roosevelt’s ap- 
pointing the dancer, Mayris Chaney, 
to an OCD position. Miss Chaney is 
given a salary of $4,600, and her job 
is to encourage rhythmic dancing for 
children. Mrs. Roosevelt thinks that 
this will promote the health of chil- 
dren and help national morale. 

Raymond Clapper says, on the 
other hand, that the Office of Civilian 
Defense “has become a kind of per- 
sonal parking lot for the pets and 
protégés of Mrs. Roosevelt. Some of 
the salaries are larger than a Briga- 
dier General or a Rear Admiral gets.” 
He says that the Central Labor Union 
of Washington raised $82,000 as a 

(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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By John J. 


IGH school students will have 

greater opportunities this year to 
help win the war on the home front. 
Not only will they be needed in war 
industry, but during the coming 
spring, summer, and next fall, thou- 
sands will have a chance to add their 
strength to the flood of man power 
engaged in the “Food for Victory” 
program. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
set goals which call for the biggest 
production in our history—food, not 
only for ourselves and our Army and 
Navy, but for our allies as well. This 
means that high school students in 
many sections of the country will 
undoubtedly be called on to work in 





SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


In the wheat field 


the fields to make sure that the battle 
of food production is not lost. 

Long before Pearl Harbor—as far 
back as last summer—high school 
and college students and recent grad- 
uates did a good job in bringing in 
the crops where their help was 
needed. Many states were up against 
farm labor shortages caused by the 
induction of farm workers into the 
armed forces and because others had 
taken jobs in defense industry. So 
serious were these shortages in some 
states that without student help con- 
siderable loss of food might have re- 
sulted. 


New York Example 


In New York State, for example, 
hundreds of schools in rural areas 
joined the employment service in its 
campaign to find workers for the 
farms, orchards, and vineyards. Not 
since 1917 had, there been such a de- 
mand for farm workers and the drive 
to find them was reminiscent of the 
last war when high school students 
joined the United States Employment 
Service’s Boys’ Working Reserve in 
order to help out with seasonal farm 
work. The State Board of Education 
forwarded the employment service’s 
instructions and registration blanks 
to school teachers. Students who were 
looking for summer work filled out 
the blanks which were sent to the 
employment service. Applicants were 
then interviewed by the employment 
service and directed to farms. 

With the coming of fall, a new need 
for workers arose and again students 
were called on. To meet the emer- 
gency, Governor Lehman authorized 
a “harvest vacation” in those areas 
where the emergency was acute. With 
school postponed until the harvest 
was in, hundreds upon hundreds of 
students were able to take farm jobs. 

In Connecticut, too, students last 
summer were recruited to solve the 





Youth in the Food for Victory Program 


Corson, Director, U. S. Employment Service 


labor problems caused by increased 
crops and a smaller number of avail- 
able workers. Connecticut’s farmers 
had been particularly hard hit be- 
cause war industries in Bridgeport 
and other cities had drawn away 
many men who once were available 
for farm jobs. As in New York, the 
employment service found that in an 
emergency students can be called on 
for farm work. Through the cooper- 
ation of the State Board of Education, 
the employment service was able to 
go to the schools with its message, 
“Boys wanted for farm jobs.” Stu- 
dents in the high schools, prep 
schools, and colleges answered the 
call. 


Other Examples 


Nor is this an isolated instance. 
The monthly report, Farm Labor Con- 
ditions, prepared by United States 
Employment’ Service _ statisticians 
here in Washington, is studded with 
examples showing how high school 
students have already helped to make 
sure that food will do its part in 
winning the war. In this report, 
which is a summary of the month’s 
experience—state by state and re- 
gion by region—of the United States 
Employment Service’s 4,500 offices, 
there appear such items as _ these 
under the heading “Steps Taken to 
Equalize Supply and Demand”: 

‘North Dakota high school and uni- 
versity students worked in the fields 
during their spare time.” 

“The employment service in Ver- 
mont obtained workers by contacting 
high schools. . . . In some sections, 
boys in high school were released for 
apple picking.” 

“,. Students were temporarily re- 
leased from school in Minnesota.” 

“While in most areas students who 
formerly worked in the fields had 
returned to school, some Utah schools 
were closed for the first time in many 
years, so that students could assist in 
the beet harvest. Schools were not 
dismissed in Colorado, but high school 
boys worked Saturdays and Sun- 
days.” 

“Farmers in all four states (Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho) utilized student labor to sup- 
plement the farm labor force during 
the peak season. In one northern 
California area ‘mass recruiting of 
high school students was necessary to 
save the prune crop.’ Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington reported postpone- 





expand their agricultural knowledge. 
the present emergency. 


ment of school openings to permit use 
of high school students in the fruit 
and vegetable harvest and for canning 
work.” 

Behind these succinct, factual state- 
ments are dramatic stories of a fight 
against time, the winning of which 
meant a step forward in the agricul- 
tural production this country needs 
to win the war. In the days to come, 
high school students will have in- 
creasing opportunities to play an im- 
portant role in the program of food 
production—as well as industrial pro- 
duction. And without food, just as 
without airplanes and tanks and guns, 
our Army and Navy could not do 
their job. 

So, in the coming months, local of- 

fices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service will undoubtedly call 
again for farm workers. They will 
undoubtedly call, also, for men and 
women who can fill particular jobs in 
industry. And, high school students 
will undoubtedly be able to fill many 
of these jobs in agriculture as well as 
industry. By using the office of the 
United States Employment Service 
nearest their home when they want 
work, they benefit—not only them- 
selves—but their nation because by 
so doing they help make sure that 
America’s man power is efficiently 
mobilized. 
(Biographical Note: The author of this 
article was formerly the head of the 
Social Security Board’s Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance. A short 
time ago, he was made the head of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, the section of the Social Security 
Board which has the responsibility for 
mobilizing America’s man power for 
war production—for matching men and 
jobs. The United States Employment 
Service consists of more than 1,500 
full-time and 3,000 part-time empioy- 
‘ment offices scattered throughout the 
country. They serve both employer 
and job seeker without charge. For 
the address of the nearest office, look 
in the phone book or ask at the post 
office.) 





Peanuts are a “necessity” at ball 
games, zoos, and circuses, and the 
war is making them a foremost in- 
dustrial product, too. They furnish 
an oil which can be used for greasing 
machinery and in making soaps and 
butter substitutes, and they also con- 
tain glycerine, which is required in 
the manufacture of explosives. Since 
palm and coconut oils from Pacific 
islands are cut off, the peanut is thus 
claiming increasing attention. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BY FORSYTHE 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS, such as the 4-H Clubs, give many young people an opportunity to 


This knowledge will stand the nation in good stead during 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Chopping cotton 


Civilian Defense 
(Concluded from page 7) 


gift to local defense authorities, each 
of 7,000 members pledging one day’s 
pay. “But after discovering that Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s protégé was drawing 
$4,600 a year from the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense to encourage rhythmic 
dancing among children, officials of 
the Central Labor Union announced 
that they did not want any of the 
wages pledged by their members to 
be used for paying fan dancers.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s friends insist that 
this particular appointment has been 
given emphasis out of all proportion 
to its importance. They insist upon 
the necessity of carrying on general 
welfare work and providing recrea- 
tional opportunities for children. 

There has been much discussion 
also of the appointment of Melvyn 
Douglas, movie star, to a place on 
the OCD staff. He has been given 
the task of discovering the actors, 
playwrights, writers, radio stars, 
song writers, band leaders, and sing- 
ers who may have something to con- 
tribute. It is said that many of them 
can really help to expand the war 
effort and to build national morale. 
It is Douglas’ job to organize their 
efforts and get them to work. Some 
say that this is all foolishness; others 
argue that there is much work to 
be done along this line and that 
Douglas is well qualified to do it. 

The argument that the administra- 
tion of the Office of Civilian Defense 
is weak because of a division of au- 
thority seems to have merit. How- 
ever, Mayor LaGuardia has an- 
nounced that he will resign as direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and when he does, James M. Landis, 
dean of the Harvard Law School, an 
admittedly able administrator, will 
have a freer hand. 

The question of whether the OCD 
should be run by the Army or by ci- 






vilians was hotly debated in Congress ~ 


and at one time the House of Rep- 


resentatives voted to turn it over to” 


the Army. Finally, however, Con- 
gress decided that it should remain a 
civilian organization, and appropri- 
ated $100,000,000 for its use in carry- 
ing on its work. 
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